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ABSTRACT: This article discusses the considerable overlap between my own 
(R. S. Lazarus) and Albert Ellis’ cognitive view of emotions. In discussing 
Ellis’ approach, the hallmarks of a cognitive theory of emotion are identified. 
My own theory concerning the role of cognitive appraisal and coping in emo- 
tions is discussed as well as the crucial metatheoretical concepts of transac- 
tion and process. It is stretching things to say that Albert Ellis has presented 
a fully elaborated theory of emotion. Rather, he has achieved the beginnings 
of a good theory especially as applied to the pathology of emotional life and 
how to correct it. Most lacking is how the emotion process works from en- 
counter to encounter, moment to moment. Irrational beliefs as structural, 
static variables do not adequately account for emotional flux nor adequately 
explain the content and intensities of the full range of positive and negative 
emotions. 


Albert Ellis and I have several things in common, which adds a 
trace of sentimentality to the task of writing about cognition and emo- 
tion from the RET viewpoint. First, we are contemporaries, having 
both entered psychology during the post-World War II ascendancy of 
positivism and drive theory, which was then followed in the 1970s by a 
dramatic shift to cognitivism. Second, we think of ourselves as pi- 
oneers, arguing against the mainstream for a cognitive approach to 
emotion (Ellis, 1957, 1962; R. S. Lazarus, 1966). Third, we have both 
seen the field change toward our way of thinking, which makes us 
prescient or lucky. Finally, we have produced overlapping theories of 
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emotion (Ellis & Bernard, 1985; R. S. Lazarus & Folkman, 1984; R. S. 
Lazarus, Kanner, & Folkman, 1980), though we seed different soil, he 
in psychotherapy and I in academe. 

When I began my work I did not realize that the voices moving the 
field inexorably away from positivism and drive theory in the 1950s 
and 1960s were the advance guard in the demise of an outlook in 
which I had been educated. These early voices included David McClel- 
land (1951), Harry Harlow (1953), George Klein (1958), Robert White 
(1959), George Kelly (1955), Julian Rotter (1954), and Fritz Heider 
(1958). There were also those who could be remembered as grand- 
fathers of current cognitivists, such as Kurt Lewin (1935) and Henry 
Murray (1938). And there is a third generation of cognitivists: Donald 
Meichenbaum (1977), Aaron Beck (1976), Marvin Goldfried (1980), 
Michael Mahoney (1980), and others. Ellis is a progenitor of this latter 
group of cognitive-behavior therapists. 

Explicitly cognitive formulations of emotion theory are promulgated 
today by Mandler (1984), Averill (1982), R.C. Solomon (1980), Weiner 
(1985), Epstein (1983), Leventhal (1984), Scherer and Ekman (1984), 
Roseman (1984), C. A. Smith and Ellsworth (1985), Frijda, 1986, and 
R. S. Lazarus (1991) and the list is growing. If one looks at emotion 
theory historically, and takes a broad view of cognitivism, one sees 
that a cognitive tradition has existed for a few thousand years. Ellis 
would be quick to acknowledge the older, philosophical, cognitive ap- 
proaches to emotion, since he cites many early philosophers as soul 
mates (see Ellis & Bernard, 1985). Among therapists there are also 
early cognitive formulations in Horney (1937) and Adler (1927, 1929) 
and, of course, among the existentialists. Many other psychological 
writers could be said to be cognitively oriented but have not been ex- 
plicit about applying that orientation to emotion. 

My strategy for discussing RETs (or Ellis’) approach is first to iden- 
tify the hallmarks of cognitive theories of emotion, as I see them, and 
then to test Ellis’ thinking against them. Although mostly I refer to 
Albert Ellis as the progenitor and chief spokesperson of RET, it should 
also be noted that his collaborators and associates have played an im- 
portant role in disseminating programatic ideas, as illustrated by a 
book by Bernard and Joyce (1984) on RET with children and adoles- 
cents. Although Ellis does not write in a style familiar to psychologists 
who think in terms of variables, because he is clear in what he writes 
one has no difficulty making the transition into the more formal lan- 
guage of theory. 
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WHAT IS A COGNITIVE THEORY OF EMOTION? 


Philosophers and psychologists have long judged three facets of 
mind, motivation, cognition, and emotion, in their efforts to explain 
human and animal behavior and have conceived of their interrelation- 
ships in quite different ways (see Hilgard, 1980). One can, for example, 
treat them as separate faculties of the mind, each subject to its own 
rules of operation and capable of influencing the others (see R. S. La- 
zarus, Coyne, & Folkman, 1982); one can dismiss them as artificial 
constructions, or disclaim their independence and argue that their sep- 
aration is tantamount to psychopathology. And if one treats each facet 
as separate, then the ordering of their mutual influence expresses 
quite different psychodynamic emphases. One can, for example, exam- 
ine how emotions affect thoughts and desires, or, alternatively, how 
thoughts affect emotions; one function can even be assumed under an- 
other, as when motivation is regarded as essentially cognitive and its 
directional aspects rather than its energetics are emphasized. 

Those who adopt a cognitive approach regard emotion as a response 
to personal meaning, which comes down to judgments about oneself 
and the world. Different judgments result in different emotional quali- 
ties and intensities. Cognitive theorists have always regarded emo- 
tions, as Sartre (1948) and Heidegger (1962) did, as expressions of how 
one apprehends one’s place in the environment. They differ, however, 
in how meaning is produced psychologically, and whether cognitive ac- 
tivity is regarded as a necessary or simply sufficient condition of emo- 
tion. 

My own theory utilizes two concepts, cognitive appraisal and coping, 
which constitute for me the basic concepts necessary to understand the 
psychodynamics of an emotional reaction. Certain metatheoretical 
ideas are also important; these include transaction and process, which 
makes emotions responsive to the situational context and, therefore, 
gives them the capacity for flux. I summarize these ideas briefly before 
moving on to Ellis’ position and current controversies about cognition- 
emotion relationships. 


Cognitive Appraisal 
Appraisal has become a widely used term to refer to evaluative judg- 


ments about events. However, use of this term is often careless and 
fails to distinguish between two related but different cognitive pro- 
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cesses, knowledge and appraisal. Knowledge refers to understanding 
or beliefs about what is going on. In order to survive and flourish we 
must have knowledge that is reasonably accurate. Cognitive psycholo- 
gists try to discover how we obtain and process observations from the 
environment. 

Appraisal is an evaluation of knowledge, an additional step required 
to convert knowledge of the world into its personal significance. To act 
adaptively, we need both observations about what is happening, 
knowledge about how it affects us, and decisions about whether and 
how to react to it. As such, appraisal is a kind of meaning (Kreitler & 
Kreitler, 1976). Appraisal of the significance of an encounter for one’s 
well-being is an essential feature of emotion. The first blush of emo- 
tion occurs at the point of this appraisal, its content and intensity 
reflecting the initial, sometimes hasty, evaluation of the appraised sig- 
nificance of the transaction; following this, coping and further reap- 
praisals may change the emotional state as the transactional flow and 
cognitive-emotional activity continue. 


Coping 


One of the major shortcomings of emotion theory is the absence of 
systematic concern with the coping process. This conceptual lack ap- 
plies not just to RET but to emotion theory in general, even when it is 
cognitively oriented. A possible reason for this is the long tradition of 
associating coping with psychological stress. Although stress theory 
overlaps extensively with emotion theory, psychologists have created 
two separate literatures for stress and emotion, and the overlap has 
not always been appreciated. Another reason is that psychology has 
long treated coping as a response to emotion rather than a causal fac- 
tor, as when the presence of anxiety as a drive is said to activate condi- 
tioned instrumental or ego-defensive processes (Dollard & Miller, 
1950). In contrast with this view, my colleagues and I have been argu- 
ing (R. S. Lazarus, 1966; R. S. Lazarus & Folkman, 1984; Lazarus, 
1991) that the coping process generated by the appraisal of harm, 
threat, or challenge can modify the original appraisal and thus change 
the subsequent emotional state. Indeed, much of the flux in emotion 
stems from coping processes that precede the emotion and change the 
terms of the troubled or potentially troubled relationship between a 
person and the environment and the way it is appraised. 

In some of my own writing and those of my colleagues (e.g, R. S. 
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Lazarus & Folkman, 1984), we have distinguished between two major 
functions of coping, problem-focused and emotion-focused. The former 
involves actions to modify the environment or one’s behavior toward it; 
this can change the actual person-environment relationship, and, 
thereby, the appraisal of its significance and the emotional state. In 
contrast, emotion-focused coping does not affect the actual relation- 
ship, but it can indirectly affect the emotions generated by it either by 
modifying the pattern of attention (as in avoidance) or by modifying 
the appraised meaning of the relationship (as in denial or distancing); 
when this succeeds, emotion-focused coping changes the way the per- 
son thinks about what is happening—although the realities have not 
changed—and so a change in the emotional reaction must follow. Be- 
cause emotion-focused coping depends mainly on cognitive processes, 
we also call it cognitive coping. Since the two functions of coping, like 
appraisal itself, mediate between the encounter and the emotion reac- 
tion, a theory of emotion cannot afford to ignore the coping process. 


Transaction and Process 


Two crucial ideas are expressed in these terms. Transaction means 
that emotions are the result of constantly changing two-way encoun- 
ters with an environment. An emotion usually involves ongoing com- 
merce with another person. Although an emotion can occur in the 
physical absence of other persons, what is being appraised is usually a 
relationship with others, its memory and implications triggered by 
something in the present. 

Neither the environmental nor the internal event is sufficient by 
itself to explain an emotional reaction; an emotion reflects the joint 
contribution of both. Thus, appraisals of harm or benefit, threat or 
challenge do not depend solely on qualities of the person or on quali- 
ties of the environment; they are transactional concepts which reflect 
and require the interplay of both. This is the core meaning of transac- 
tion as opposed to interaction. In interaction, the separate sources of 
variance remain independent and can be decomposed; transaction, on 
the other hand, takes the interplay of two systems, the person and the 
environment, to a higher order of analysis (as in threat or challenge) 
in which the whole cannot be taken as equal to the sum of its parts 
any more than a bodily organ is describable simply as a collection of 
individual cells. An organ, such as a stomach, operates as an organized 
system of cells whose identities give way to a new set of coordinated 
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functions characteristic only of the stomach. These functions cannot be 
predicted from the cellular level but can only be understood top-down, 
by reference to the organizing principle or principles. 

Process expresses the idea that emotion is always in flux temporally 
and across diverse encounters. Although people may tend to respond 
with a similar kind or intensity of emotion, one characteristic of emo- 
tion is that today—or in this situational context—the person feels an- 
gry, but tomorrow—or in that situational context—the person feels 
happy, proud, or guilty. Furthermore, in the same situational context a 
person may feel angry today, yet feel proud, happy, or guilty tomorrow. 
In other words, not only is emotion related to the situation, but it is 
also related to the inner state of the person in that situation, which 
may vary within an individual as a result of physiological factors, 
mood swings, and outlook. 

Emphasis on the flux of emotion, based on a changing person-envi- 
ronment relationship, turns us toward contextualism (Pepper, 1942; 
Sarbin, 1985). Emotions arise from particular kinds of encounters as 
situated actions (Sarbin, 1985), and they change over time and from 
encounter to encounter depending on the dramatis personae of the mo- 
ment. 

Emotions are learned and influenced by innate tendencies as well, a 
position emphasized by those interested in the phylogenesis of emo- 
tion. No matter how humans are raised, they will have some tendency 
to experience anger whenever they have been insulted. In some degree 
these tendencies have to do with innate neurophysiological charac- 
teristics onto which are grafted the individual and cultural experi- 
ences that affect the meaning of social transactions. 

Certain emotions can also be regular occurences for a particular per- 
son; such recurrences are a feature of a life plot in which there are 
consistent themes, roles, and motives. If we emphasize stable person 
properties and recurrent emotions, we nicely capture sameness and 
perhaps pathology (irrationality) but lose the novelty, context, and flux 
with which any theory of emotion must also grapple. However, if we 
emphasize the contextual quality, we capture the flux of emotional en- 
counters but lose the stable story line of the actor. Neither outlook is 
sufficient in itself to permit a total understanding of our emotional 
lives. A theory of emotion must be able to handle both stability and 
flux with equal virtuosity. 

Emotion is, I believe, best regarded as a system of interdependent 
variables that consist of person and environmental antecedents, medi- 
ating processes such as appraisal and coping, and multileveled re- 
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sponse patterns that include action impulses, emotional thoughts (of- 
ten referred to as affects), and physiological changes. What is happen- 
ing to these variables is constantly changing and depends on the 
transactions of each moment. The task of emotion theory and research 
is to spell out their modes of influence in the emotion process (R.S. 
Lazarus, 1991; R.S. Lazarus, DeLongis, Folkman, & Gruen, 1985). 

The basic variables for a complete theory of emotion and a compre- 
hensive language include how we read situations (appraisals), the 
goals and wishes of the person, the person’s beliefs or assumptions 
about life, and the counterproductive coping decisions that get the per- 
son into trouble. They need to be woven into an analytic system in 
such a way as to permit us to understand intraindividual emotional 
flux as well as interindividual emotional variation. A theory of emotion 
must address many other difficult issues about how the emotion pro- 
cess works, its developmental origins, the definitional boundaries of 
emotion concepts, the social and cultural factors that shape both the 
long-term character of the person’s emotional life and the immediate 
contextual influences, and the role of expressive and physiological 
changes in emotion. 


ELLIS’ PERSPECTIVE ON EMOTION 


Ellis is without a doubt a cognitivist. From the start he has argued 
that beliefs about oneself and the world shape emotions (Ellis, 1957, 
1958). His dominant interest has been irrational beliefs and the dis- 
turbed emotions and dysfunctions they create. He conceives of treat- 
ment as the process of getting the troubled person to reevaluate irra- 
tional beliefs. This conception is expressed as follows (Ellis & Bernard, 
1985, p. 5): 


The main subgoals of RET consist of helping people to think more 
rationally (scientifically, clearly, flexibly); to feel more appropri- 
ately; and to act more functionally (efficiently, undefeatingly) in 
order to achieve their goals of living longer and more happily. Con- 
sequently, RET defines rationality, appropriate feeling, and func- 
tional behavior in terms of these basic goals; and it tries to be as 
precise as it can be about these definitions. 


What does Ellis mean by rational or irrational thoughts and feel- 
ings? The key principle is that rational feelings help us live longer and 
more happily because they help us in achieving goals and avoiding 
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contradictory or self-defeating activities. Some negative feelings (e.g., 
sorrow, regret, annoyance, frustration, and displeasure) are appropri- 
ate reactions when goals are blocked and frustrated, because the 
premises on which they are based are rational. Other negative feelings 
(e.g., depression, anxiety, despair, and worthlessness) are inappropri- 
ate reactions because the premises on which they are based are irra- 
tional and they make obnoxious conditions and frustrations worse. 
Some positive feelings (e.g., love, happiness, pleasure, and curiosity) 
are appropriate when goals are realized, and they increase human 
longevity and satisfaction. Other positive feelings (e.g., grandiosity, 
hostility, and paranoia) are inappropriate because they are based on 
faulty premises and although they might make people feel good in the 
short run, sooner or later they lead to interpersonal conflict, ill-consid- 
ered risk-taking, homicides, and wars. All human goals are appropri- 
ate even when they are not easily fulfilled, but all absolutistic com- 
mands, demands, insistencies, and musts are inappropriate and self- 
sabotaging. 

How do emotional disturbances arise? The process involves an acti- 
vating event, thought, or memory (A) that either helps people achieve 
their goals or blocks them. The emotional disturbance is generated by 
cognitions (B) about this event which strongly influence the cognitive, 
emotional, and behavioral consequences (C). In effect, B’s or cognitions 
about A, what is happening, serve as mediators of C, the disturbed 
emotional response, in the classic S-O-R pattern of modern neobe- 
haviorism. Thus, three basic sets of variables are causally implicated 
in Ellis’ view of emotion: a goal disposition, an encounter with the en- 
vironment that either thwarts or facilitates goal attainment, and ex- 
pectations and interpretations of what is happening. 

Among these three sets of variables, Ellis has paid the most atten- 
tion to the cognitive, that is, the beliefs that cause dysfunctional emo- 
tions and behavior. They include thoughts present in awareness, 
thoughts not in immediate awareness, and general beliefs that consti- 
tute the assumptive framework by which people appraise what is hap- 
pening to them and form conclusions about it. Some beliefs are inher- 
ently irrational. They fall into three major categories (Ellis & Bernard, 
1985, pp. 10-11): I must do well and win approval, or else I am a rotten 
person; (2) others must treat me considerately and kindly in precisely 
the way I want or they should be severely damned and punished; and 
(3) conditions under which I live must enable me to get what I want 
comfortably, quickly, and easily, and to get nothing I don’t want. A 
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more detailed list of the 12 famous irrational beliefs that are regarded 
as pathogenic had been published very early (Ellis, 1958). 

Irrationality does not stem from erroneous reasoning about the en- 
counter with the environment, but from errors in the basic assump- 
tions people carry around as features of their personalities. They are 
erroneous because they trap the person into inappropriate negative 
and positive emotions. This is, of course, circular reasoning because 
irrationality is defined largely by the negative outcome, namely, emo- 
tional disturbance and dysfunction, and this negative outcome is ex- 
plained by the offending assumptions. Ellis concedes (personal commu- 
nication) that one can be illogical and unrealistic without necessarily 
being disturbed. He maintains, however, that it is almost impossible to 
cling inflexibly to absolutistic musts, to use his language, without be- 
ing emotionally disturbed or behaviorally dysfunctional. Rigidity is 
thus a prescription for emotional and adaptational disaster. 

Beliefs, in Ellis’ account (Ellis & Bernard, 1985, p. 11), refer to “peo- 
ple’s appraisals and evaluations of their interpretations, expectations, 
and inferences concerning reality.” The usage is somewhat careless 
here because Ellis and Bernard fail to distinguish between generalized 
beliefs which people presumably carry around with them, contextual 
beliefs, and situational appraisals (see Folkman, 1984); the latter are 
influenced by the actual conditions being faced. Rotter’s (1966, 1975) 
concept of locus of control, which consists of generalized expectancies, 
illustrates stable cognitive concepts that are analogous to Ellis’s irra- 
tional beliefs or assumptions about life; Bandura’s (1977, 1982; Ban- 
dura & Adams, 1977) concept of efficacy expectations illustrates situa- 
tional appraisals, which are characterized by variability across 
encounters. 

Ellis also argues that the thinking involved in emotional distur- 
bances is inherently self-defeating, and there are four common types of 
such thinking: (1) awfulizing; (2) I-can’t-stand-it-itis; (3) self worthless- 
ness; and (4) other unrealistic overgeneralizations from a bad experi- 
ence. These pathological and pathogenic ways of thinking overlap 
quite closely with Beck’s (1976) depressive cognitive styles. They also 
are a product of what Ellis calls absolutistic should, ought, or must. As 
Ellis says (personal communication), 


If you treat me badly, I think that you should not and hence what 
you have done is awful. If, on the other hand, I thought it prefer- 
able that you not treat me this way, and that you hav: a perfect 
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right to as a fallible human being, I would probably wind up by 
telling myself that bad treatment is unfortunate but not awful. 


The problem is that the latter cognitive position is difficult to adopt 
and stick to. 

How do Ellis’s views on emotion compare with mine? The compari- 
sons are threefold. First, Ellis’s analysis of the ABC’s of emotional dis- 
turbance adopts a traditional cognitive position in which there are pre- 
cipitating events, thoughts and beliefs that pertain to them, and 
emotional and behavioral outcomes. Beliefs (and goals) are key person 
antecedents of the emotional reaction to an encounter. The person’s 
appraisal of what happens in that encounter is a key part of the pro- 
cess whereby emotion is generated, and these appraisals are influ- 
enced by generalized beliefs. So far there seems to be basic agreement. 

Second, although the ABCs of emotion seem to be transactional and 
process-centered, Ellis’s main interests center not on process, that is, 
the changing emotional encounter per se, but on the stable, irrational 
beliefs that result in the recurrent, dysfunctional emotions for which 
treatment is indicated. These irrational beliefs are the main targets of 
RET; they should be vigorously disputed and the client induced to 
change them. 

Third, as with most other cognitive theories of emotion except mine, 
no systematic attention is paid to the coping process, which must 
shape the emotional response by virtue of its effect on the realities of 
the person-environment relationship and/or a change in the meaning 
of what is happening. On the other hand, some of the cognitive tech- 
niques used in RET or formulated by the client seem geared to confi- 
dence building (e.g., “I thought to myself that if I just realized, I could 
do it”; “I know I am good enough to succeed”) as well as distress reduc- 
tion; they are also capable of strengthening positive emotions, which 
may be great value in sustaining the person under stress (R. S. La- 
zarus et al., 1980). There is also a significant overlap between Ellis’ 
therapeutic concept of disputation and my emphasis on cognitive cop- 
ing; RET clients are taught to dispute what seems to make them 
overly and irrationally upset, and to ask themselves for example, “Why 
must I do very well?” “Where is it written that I am a bad person?” 
“Where is the evidence that I can’t stand this?” Thus, certain kinds of 
cognitive coping are built into the RET method. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, Ellis does not say much about the con- 
textual processes of coping, whether effective or ineffective, though he 
has written brief comments about the hazards of teaching coping 
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statements without showing people why these are rational and helpful 
(Ellis & Abrams, 1978). 


ELLIS AND THE COGNITION-EMOTION DEBATE 


There is vigorous argument among emotion theorists about how to 
understand cognition-emotion relationships. The focus of this argu- 
ment centers on three interlocking questions, the answers to which 
divide theorists into two broad camps that could be characterized as 
separatist and holist. 

The first question concerns how the mind is organized: Are emotion 
and cognition best regarded as separate sets of processes or do they 
work as an organized unit? The second question concerns whether ap- 
praisal of the significance for one’s well-being of what is happening in 
an encounter is a necessary or merely sufficient condition of an emo- 
tion. The third question is whether more than one mechanism is 
needed to encompass emotions in infants and infrahuman animals as 
well as in human adults. 

Separatists, similar to the way Fodor (19838, 1985) views perception 
and cognition, are inclined to separate mental activity into indepen- 
dent systems. This is reminiscent of faculty psychology in the past (see 
Hilgard, 1980) and akin to the emphasis on localization of function in 
the brain in contrast to mass action. The wave of interest in split brain 
research (Fox & Davidson, 1984) is an example of separatism applied 
to emotion. A separatist might say, as Zajonc (1980, 1984) does, that 
“separate anatomical structures can be identified for affect and cogni- 
tion” (1980, p. 119). 

Separatists, perforce, answer the second question about whether ap- 
praisal is necessary to emotion negatively. As Zajonc argues, emotion 
can come into being without cognitive activity and cognitive activity 
can occur without emotion. Rejection of the idea that appraisal is nec- 
essary to emotion is expressed clearly by Hoffman (1985): “We gain 
very little by postulating in advance, as Lazarus does, that cognitive 
evaluation is always necessary.” 

Separatists give a positive answer to the third question, arguing 
that an infant can experience emotions even before it is capable of 
engaging in cognitive appraisal. This position is taken by Izard (1978) 
and Leventhal (1984; Leventhal & Tomarken, 1986). Leventhal re- 
gards emotional processing in infants and young children as largely 
innate, and points to the newborn’s receptivity to specialized social 
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cues such as tone of voice and the human face. He writes that “The 
variety of expressive reactions proceed just hours after birth provide 
fairly strong evidence to the preprogrammed nature of expression and 
its associated set of emotional experience, though evidence for the lat- 
ter half of the assumption is lacking” (Leventhal, 1984, p.275). The 
latter qualification is the standard reply of the holists to the claim that 
infants react with emotion before they can appraise the significance of 
environmental events. The holists point out that the early smile of the 
infant is not social at all but that in the first months of life it is a reflex 
and not an emotional response (Emde, 1984). Moreover, since cognitive 
appraisal can occur in primitive as well as complex, symbolic versions 
(R.S. Lazarus, 1986), it probably also occurs far earlier in life than is 
usually assumed by those who argue for hard-wired affect programs. 

In contrast to separatists, holists argue that appraisal is a necessary 
condition of emotion. Meaning is said to underlie all emotion and is 
automatically available in every transaction with the environment. 
The significance of an encounter for well-being is apt to depend on the 
person’s goals and how what happens affects the fate of these goals. 
From the holistic standpoint, separation of cognition and emotion is 
not a biological principle nor normative and occurs mainly in ego de- 
fense or disease. Models of the mind that depend on separation are 
therefore distortions of how things usually operate in healthy adults. 

Buck (1985) has added an interesting idea on the debate by propos- 
ing that there may be more than one way of producing meaning. One 
is by a process he calls analytic cognition, which is the linear, sequen- 
tial organization of digital information. The other, syncretic cognition, 
does not require a transformation of input but instead involves di- 
rectly perceived analogue information. Syncretic cognition is surely 
closer to the process the holists are thinking of, which automatically 
draws on memory, belief, and motivation. The person’s history and 
personal agendas create perceptual and attentional sets that yield an 
immediate sense of whether something is at stake in the encounter, 
whether it implies harm or benefit, and in what particular way. So we 
see that even if we regard personal meaning as the essential core of an 
emotion, we can entertain different conceptualizations of how that 
meaning is generated. 

Who are some of the separatists and holists in emotion theory? 
Among the holists, some of whom are almost contemporary, we might 
number Lashley (1926), Sartre, Heidegger, and Dewey (Dewey & Bent- 
ley, 1989), and the best choice of neo-Freudians would be Adler. 
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Among the more visible contemporary holists, present company ex- 
cepted, are R. C. Solomon (1980), Heider (1958), Weiner (1985), Sarbin 
(1985), Epstein (1983), Roseman (1984), and De Rivera (1977, 1984). 
Separatist ancestors include Gall, Descartes, Cannon (1932, 1939), 
Darwin (1873), Spencer (1901), Comte (1893), and J. B. Watson (1930); 
one notes that many in this group are concerned with neurophysiology. 
With respect to current separatists, Zajonc (1980, 1984), Tomkins 
(1962, 1963, 1981), and Izard (1978) should surely be listed, and those 
whose work centers on split brain methodology, such as Fox and 
Davidson (1984); ironically, perhaps, the progenitor of split brain re- 
search, Sperry (1982), should be excluded since he has argued that 
there is rapid integration between the hemispheres at a primitive neu- 
ral level. 

I am confident that Ellis belongs in the holist category. In a com- 
ment (Ellis, 1985) about the Lazarus-Zajonc debate (R. S. Lazarus, 
1982, 1984; Zajonc, 1980, 1984) in which he summarized his views 
about the relationship of cognition to emotion, he made the following 
points: 

1. “Rarely, if ever, do disturbed emotions exist independently of cog- 
nitions” (p. 471). It is difficult to interpret “if ever”; on the one hand, it 
seems to suggest that there are exceptions that would undermine the 
argument that cognition is a necessary condition of emotion. On the 
other hand, “rarely” suggests that he regards these exceptions as pos- 
sible but unlikely and unimportant, an interpretation he has con- 
firmed in personal correspondence. 

2. Thoughts and feelings affect each other. To this I would add the 
caution that since feelings always contain thoughts, the interaction is 
not that of two separate systems but is temporal, as when a feeling 
results in a change in a subsequent thought. 

3. When people change the way they think their feelings also 
change. 

4. Not all thoughts that affect feelings are conscious; many are un- 
conscious, but these usually can be brought into consciousness so that 
they can be changed; this seems similar to Freud’s view of treatment 
as making what is unconscious conscious, though he believed the task 
difficult. RET stresses, however, that most unconscious thinking is 
easily brought into consciousness if we look for it. 

5. When emotional disturbances, such as depression, are precipi- 
tated by physiological processes, the latter always interact with cogni- 
tions, which is another way to say that cognitions are always involved. 
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6. Although RET attempts to treat emotional disturbances by chang- 
ing cognitive activity, these attempts are more effective when supple- 
mented with efforts at changing behavior and emotions. 

In Lazarus (1989), I made the latter point in reviewing cognitive 
behavior therapies; despite the central role of cognitive activity in cog- 
nitive therapies, their strategies of change are multimodal, to use Ar- 
nold Lazarus’s (1981) term. Few if any cognitively oriented therapists 
today, including Ellis, restrict themselves to attempts to change only 
cognitive activity, regardless of what they say programatically about 
cognition as the basis of disturbed emotion and psychopathology. 
Many, such as Wachtel (1977), would say that intellectual insight 
alone is inadequate to produce therapeutic change and must be sup- 
plemented by behavioral struggles that involve distress in order to 
generate emotional insight. 

I believe Ellis would accept the assertion that there is one basic cog- 
nitive mechanism of human emotion, though he waffles a bit on this 
(probably he learned as I have that one must always be wary of words 
like always and never). He has informed me that he believes there 
could be a few minor exceptions to this rule. 

I have found two places in Ellis’ writing in which his holistic ideas 
are stated with notable clarity and force. The first is a reply to R. M. 
Schwartz’s (1984) review of conceptual issues in cognitive-behavior 
modification. There Ellis (1984, p. 216) wrote, 


RET assumes that human thinking and emotion are not two dispa- 
rate or different processes, but that they significantly overlap and 
are in some respects, for all practical purposes, essentially the 
same thing. Like the two other basic life processes, sensing and 
moving, they are integrally integrated and never can be seen 
wholly apart from each other. Instead, then of saying that “Smith 
thinks about this problem,” we should more accurately say that 
“Smith senses-moves-feels-THINKS about this problem.” 


In the above comment Ellis quoted himself from Chapter 2 of Reason 
and Emotion in Psychotherapy (Ellis, 1962). However, the holist stance 
is evident in even his earliest writings on RET. In an article that, he 
tells me, several clinical journals of the day showed no interest in, he 
wrote (Ellis, 1958, p. 2), 


It is hypothesized, then, that thinking and emotion are closely in- 
ter-related and at times differ mainly in that thinking is a more 
tranquil, less somatically involved (or, at least, perceived), and less 
activity-directed mode of discrimination than is emotion. It is also 
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hypothesized that among adult humans raised in a social culture 
thinking and emoting are so closely interrelated that they usually 
accompany each other, act in a circular cause-and-effect relation- 
ship, and in certain (though hardly all) respects are essentially the 
same thing, so that one’s thinking becomes one’s emotion and emot- 
ing becomes one’s thought. 


Ellis’s insistence that the contents of unconscious processes are ac- 
cessible to therapeutic inquiry is an antidote to the Freudian iceberg 
analogy that most of the mind is unconscious and inaccessible. It is 
also a useful device for assuring clients that they can exert control 
over their emotions rather than being defeated by an interminable 
search for the wellsprings of their troubles. One can visualize a contin- 
uum of emphasis on unconscious processes among clinically oriented 
theorists ranging from the Freudian stance to the other extreme in 
which unconscious processes are either denied or considered epis- 
temologically incapable of disconfirmation. In any case, Ellis thinks 
that although most of our basic disturbance-creating outlooks, espe- 
cially our musts, are outside of awareness, they can easily be brought 
into view in the interests of producing therapeutic change (see also 
R. S. Lazarus, 1995). 

I said earlier that the essence of a cognitive approach is that emo- 
tion is a response to judgements and beliefs about oneself and the 
world. The thoughts that underlie emotions are not just any thoughts 
but are always relevant to well-being. For intents and purposes, rela- 
tionship and transaction are interchangeable concepts, though the for- 
mer emphasizes more the confluence and organic unity of person and 
environment whereas the latter emphasized the dynamic interplay of 
both sets of variables. If the relationship is judged by the person as 
harmful, then the emotion will be a negative one. If the relationship is 
judged as beneficial, then the emotion will be a positive one. Each 
emotion quality expresses the specific way in which the person feels 
harmed or benefited. An important task of emotion theory and re- 
search is to examine the chapter and verse of this cognitive-relational 
principle (R. S. Lazarus, 1991; 1993). 

On what basis can people be harmed or benefited? The answer must 
lie in individual, cultural, or species characteristics, and in the diverse 
conditions of our lives which arise from our habitat. The most impor- 
tant individual characteristics consist of values and goal hierarchies, 
especially those to which we have become committed. This is the mo- 
tivational principle, which means that because harms and benefits are 
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defined by the strength and patterning of our goals, one person will be 
greatly threatened in a situation in which another person will be 
pleased or indifferent. Actually, Ellis’s treatment of irrational belief is 
as much motivational as it is cognitive in that such beliefs center on 
what people think they want and have. He writes, for example (Ellis & 
Bernard, 1985, p. 6), 


Appropriate negative feelings are defined in RET as those emo- 
tions that tend to occur when human desires and preferences are 
blocked and frustrated. . . . Appropriate positive emotions result 
when particular goals or ideals are realized and when human pref- 
erences and desires are satisfied. .. . One of the main assumptions 
of RET is that virtually all human preferences, desires, wishes, 
and longings are appropriate, even when they are not easily fulfill- 
able; but that practically all absolutistic commands, demands, in- 
sistences, and musts, as well as the impositions on oneself and 
others that usually accompany them, are inappropriate and usu- 
ally self-sabotaging. 


The cognitions relevant to emotions consist, in effect, of appraisals 
about how the person is faring in the world with respect to long- and 
short-term goals. How well do the person’s appraisals match what is 
actually happening and its implications? Ellis is concerned largely 
with the irrational and stable assumptions that lead again and again 
to inappropriate and hence dysfunctional emotions; these assumptions 
are more or less fixed in contrast with the flux of moment-to-moment 
appraisals of how things are going, and they constantly affect the ap- 
praisals. It is, of course, irrational in some sense to have beliefs that 
make us feel bad when there is no good reason to, but at the same 
time, if we have inflexible beliefs then failure to gratify them will 
make us feel bad, which is not illogical given the premises under 
which we are operating. 

As Sarbin (1985) puts it, 


Contrary to the traditional view that emotional behavior is by defi- 
nition irrational, identity roles follow a logic. It is the logic built 
into the self-narrative that dictates the course of action. The logic 
is the plot of the story, the origins of which are not necessarily 
remembered. Just as we may criticize a novel because the acts of 
the protagonist are not consistent with the plot structure, so may 
we criticize dramatic role enactments as appropriate or stupid, 
well-conceived or reckless, wise or idiotic. It is not until a narrative 
episode is concluded that a critic can evaluate the effects of the 
enactments. (pp. 17-18) 
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RET does not tell us much about the garden-variety process of emo- 
tion generation or the accuracy of the person’s appraisals of daily en- 
counters with the environment. In addition to stable beliefs that affect 
recurrent or characteristic emotional responses, we need a set of prin- 
ciples about how the person goes about judging how things are going 
at any given moment. 

Although Ellis does not provide such principles, he does acknow}l- 
edge in personal correspondence that there are different degrees to 
which people hold irrational beliefs, and that irrational negative be- 
liefs such as “I must do well, or else I will be worthless” are apt to 
begin with a rational negative belief, for example, “I would highly pre- 
fer to do well, or else I will suffer disadvantages.” Ellis’s assumption is 
that people easily and frequently jump from a weak and more or less 
rational version to a strong or rigidly irrational version. The person’s 
difficulties begin when rational negative beliefs escalate to irrational 
negative extremes, which are the basis for recurrent emotional distur- 
bance and dysfunction (see R. S. Lazarus, 1995, for a critique of the 
concept of rationality). 

Ellis and I began our professional lives during a period of psychol- 
ogy’s history in which there was a vigorous debate about the nature of 
perception. Classical perception theorists were preoccupied with how it 
is that people perceive the environment the way it is. After all, to sur- 
vive we have to be pretty accurate about what we see, hear, smell, and 
so on, and about the inferences we draw from this. Efforts to examine 
this cognitive activity had three characteristics: They were normative 
in that the focus was placed on how people in general perceived the 
world; they were veridical in that the interest lay in the match be- 
tween knowledge, action, and the objective environment; and they 
were cold rather than hot, meaning there was little interest in emo- 
tionally relevant environmental displays. 

During the 1950s, however, personality, social, and clinical psycholo- 
gists also became interested in perception and began to ask a different 
question, namely, how it was that each of us perceives the same envi- 
ronmental display differently. Their “new look” theoretical and re- 
search efforts were centered on individual differences rather than be- 
ing normative, as in classical efforts; instead of being veridical in 
emphasis, the new look interest lay in distortions of reality produced 
by defense mechanisms, personal needs and goals, and individual dif- 
ferences in cognitive styles; and they dealt with hot perceptions rather 
than cold, that is, conditions of personal importance to the person do- 
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ing the perceiving, hence potentially emotional. Although both ap- 
proaches to cognitive activity addressed legitimate sets of concerns, 
they were never integrated into a common perception or cognitive the- 
ory (see F. H. Allport, 1955). The gap between them remains, though 
one finds occasional voices attempting to bring cognition and emotion 
together (Bower, 1981; Erdelyi, 1974; Neisser, 1967). 

How can the above difference in approach to perception and cogni- 
tion be reconciled? We must identify to what extent and in what re- 
spects information about matters relevant to well-being, and how it is 
appraised, depends on environmental realities and person factors. 
Above all we need principles about how these two sources of informa- 
tion are brought together and integrated in emotion-relevant meaning 
through the process of appraisal. 

Neither Ellis nor I take the purely phenomenological position that 
meaning lies exclusively in the eye of the beholder or that merely 
thinking something makes it so. From a purely phenomenological 
standpoint, what occurs objectively in the environment is of no inter- 
est. On the other hand, neither of us would say that meaning lies com- 
pletely in the objective stimulus configuration or that our adaptational 
task is solely to fathom the external order of things by means of cogni- 
tive activity. We both know that survival as a species, or as individ- 
uals, would not be possible if our appraisals were in poor fit with the 
environmental realities, or, for that matter, with our personal agendas. 
Therefore, the primary task of appraisal is to integrate what is in the 
objective world with our personal requirements for living without 
going overboard in the direction of personal agendas (which is tanta- 
mount to autism), or in the direction of the environment (which is to 
abandon our personal identity). 

Ellis shows he subscribes to such a balanced view by distinguishing 
between appropriate and inappropriate emotions and yet by support- 
ing the legitimacy of personal goals and wishes. Nevertheless, he em- 
phasizes the importance of reality testing, which is a strong tradi- 
tional clinical value. He does not subscribe to the theory of the positive 
value of emotion-focused coping (e.g., denial and illusion) by means of 
which, as I have argued (R. S. Lazarus, 1983), even psychologically 
sound people regulate their feelings when nothing can be done to 
change negative conditions of life. More than I, Ellis wants people to 
be relentlessly realistic in the way they see things as the best guaran- 
tee of psychological soundness. 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE 


It would be stretching things to say that Albert Ellis has presented a 
fully elaborated theory of emotion. Probably no one has. However, he 
has provided the beginnings of such a theory, a programmatic state- 
ment for which we often use the modest phrase “toward a theory,” 
which involves a set of useful basic principles about the pathology of 
the emotional life and how to correct it. These principles must be ex- 
panded and constantly tested against observations if we are to achieve 
the full understanding to which we aspire. Studies have shown, for 
example, that people who are more disturbed tend to acknowledge 
having more irrational beliefs than those who are not disturbed (Bais- 
den, 1980), and there have been other efforts to test RET principles 
(Ellis & Whiteley, 1979). What is most lacking in Ellis’ writing, how- 
ever, is a close examination of how the emotion process works. 

Beliefs that shape emotional dysfunction, as Ellis discusses them, 
are largely static, structural variables rather than processes that are 
in flux from encounter to encounter and moment to moment. Ellis does 
recognize that beliefs are also contextual. In recent correspondence he 
gives as an example, “I like your being nice to me and dislike your not 
treating me fairly; and I like a lot of money and dislike a little money”. 
Then he adds that beliefs such as these also must have an implicit 
context, since a person would rarely say, “I must have you act unfairly 
to me and I must not have a lot of money and must have a little 
money.” However, beliefs, even when contextually appropriate, have a 
tendency to escalate into fairly static, structural variables, and this 
very rigidity or absolutism is what makes them irrational hence self- 
defeating. Thus, although Ellis concurs with a view of emotion as 
transactional, and he has said so quite early (Ellis, 1958), this is not 
where his therapeutic emphasis lies. 

Stability is, perforce, the core of Ellis’s vision of psychopathology and 
dysfunction; he wants to explain why people mess up their lives, are 
unhappy, and keep on doing and being so; he wants to help such peo- 
ple manage their lives better. Knowing that a person has a seemingly 
insatiable need for love, to use Horney’s (1937) phrase, or that certain 
people believe they are not worthy unless constantly approved of or 
admired, to use Ellis’ language, helps them understand what is wrong 
in their emotional lives. We need to know this to help people 
straighten out their lives. Nevertheless, to explain the content and in- 
tensities of emotions requires examination of the changing transac- 
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tions which lead them to be sometimes anxious, angry, sad, guilty, 
joyful, happy, loving, relieved, and so on. Although stable beliefs con- 
tribute importantly to psychopathology and recurrent distress, they 
cannot provide an explanation of this flux. What is also needed is a 
way to explain the emotions of the moment, and the appraisals that 
account for them. 

Ellis responded to this point in a very interesting way in a letter: 


RET could go into examining the changing transactions leading to 
disturbed emotions more than it does. But the question might then 
be raised: Would it then be a more adequate explanation of what is 
going on—and a less effective therapy? It could be argued that RET 
is efficient partly because it glosses over many affecting and ap- 
praising processes and mainly focuses on what may well be the 
more important essences of disturbance-musturbatory thinking. 
This would be a fascinating hypothesis to investigate! 


The issue of stability versus flux also points up a general problem 
that arises from using psychopathology as the starting point for gen- 
eral theory. One begins with an attempt to explain problem behavior 
and dysfunctional emotions. However, in making it apply to other 
kinds of functioning, the theory gets overextended: The focus on disor- 
der or dysfunction underemphasizes the extent to which even in trou- 
bled people there are large areas of healthy functioning, which one 
neglects to describe and to explain how this works. There is a limit to 
what one can understand about healthy emotions from the standpoint 
of the pathological. 

Pathology-centered analyses also leave us without a clear borderline 
between an affective disorder and appropriate distress. The concept of 
disorder is often overextended to include all instances of distress (see 
R. S. Lazarus, 1985). Although Ellis distinguishes between appropri- 
ate and inappropriate emotional reactions, I remain somewhat unclear 
about how this might work. Rather than put this as a criticism, which 
would not really be fair, it seems more useful to point up the problem 
for all of us to ponder. 

Much dysphoric or depressed mood is thoroughly justified by the 
changing circumstances of a person’s life, for example, loss of loved 
ones, sickness, and the loss of roles and functions in aging which once 
helped make life attractive. To be depressed about this, perhaps even 
angry, is not disorder unless one wants to argue, ironically, that 
health requires keeping a stiff upper lip in the face of adversity or 
engaging in positive thinking (or denial), whereas sickness is giving in 
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to reality. The medical model, very commonly applied to depression, 
also creates a disposition to regard recurrent or chronic emotional dis- 
tress as a biological disease without ever actually pointing to diseased 
tissue. Ellis is not prone to this kind of pathology-centered reduction. 

If we use the word pathology as a metaphor rather than as signify- 
ing actual tissue disease, is it appropriate to see dysphoric affect, 
such as depression, as pathological? Surely depression, brought about 
by severe loss, cannot be considered pathological per se, though one 
could argue as Ellis does that when one’s expectations are unreason- 
able the person is vulnerable to depression and this should be cor- 
rected by changing the expectations. Nevertheless, a person who had 
much and who loses it does not have unreasonable expectations, 
though that person will ultimately have to scale these expectations 
back in the face of the new reality. This is what normal grieving pre- 
sumably entails. 

This line of reasoning takes us to the following conclusion: Depres- 
sion is not inherently pathological but only becomes so when the per- 
son is unable eventually to accept the new reality comfortably (see also 
Klinger, 1975). Time is therefore a critical criterion of pathology. How 
long the process, which we call grieving, should take, and how long the 
distress should last, is difficult to say (it seems to take longer nor- 
matively than it was once thought); obviously, the longer it takes the 
more prolonged is the impairment of the quality of life. 

This points to a second criterion of pathology, namely, that even 
though depression or other dysphoric moods are not by definition 
pathological, they often have very destructive consequences such as 
the inability to function adequately in social and work roles, or have 
damaging spinoffs such as alcohol, abuse and suicide. 

Therefore, these two criteria, the duration of the distress and its 
destructive consequences, constitute what is mainly pathological about 
so-called mood disorders without regard to their mechanisms. In seek- 
ing explanations one should look either for neurophysiological diseases 
that might be genetic, or for patterns of thinking that increase or sus- 
tain the person’s vulnerability, or both. In any case, distressing emo- 
tions, per se, should not be thought of as pathological, especially if 
they have some justification in the actual conditions of life. 

Theorists and practitioners need to be more precise when using the 
terms pathology and disorder. These terms are constantly used with- 
out concern about the boundaries and limitations (e.g., Depue & Mon- 
roe, 1986). We are also probably on a sounder basis when we substi- 
tute the words inadequate wisdom or suboptimal coping for the word 
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disorder. We seldom gain by using the latter term, or by implying it by 
other words, when we wish to help troubled people. 

Ellis wisely seems to avoid the term disorder, but seems to embrace 
its functional implication in the concepts of irrationality and dysfunc- 
tion. In our correspondence about this chapter, he distinguished be- 
tween disorder and pathology by saying that all humans are biologically 
inclined to order their lives in a self-defeating way, in other words, to 
display disorder. Since we all do it, we should not call this pathology, 
except when disorder occurs in the extreme, as in severe depression. 
Ellis also believes that humans are biologically inclined to actualize 
themselves and to reorder things when they are disordered. When this 
tendency is not present or is minimal, we could call it pathology. 

Ellis’ system of thought also contains many values that call for exam- 
ination. I like these values, but it is important to question them. For 
example, how should we judge well-being? Should we take into account 
how happy people say they are, or is happiness irrelevant? Is positive 
thinking a proper end in itself, or can even a misanthrope make some 
claim to psychological health? Should we consider the success with 
which the person has used his or her resources to achieve personal or 
social ends? How should we qualify an assessment of success in life by 
the opportunities or lack of opportunities in the social structure that 
either block or facilitate it? Should we regard psychological health as a 
continuum or, as has often been suggested, a qualitatively different con- 
dition than its absence? These issues need careful examination. 

The danger I see in RET is not that it contains anything particularly 
egregious but that it could come close to being an unquestioned sys- 
tem, a kind of cult, with protagonists and users who may stop thinking 
about important issues of both science and value. Knowledge can only 
advance through attempts to evaluate the utility of the questions we 
ask and the validity of the answers that emerge. RET can add to 
knowledge by seeking further to systematize its concepts and con- 
stantly testing them against clinical and research observation. This 
would guarantee that it remained a vigorous, dynamic approach to 
emotion and the treatment of dysfunction long after its founder could 
no longer guide its fortunes. 
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